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WASHINGTON’S DONATION TO BUILD ST. AUGUS- 
TINE’S CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA, 1796. 


It has often been stated that when Rev. Matthew Carr, 0. S. A, 
founder of St. Augustine’s Church, Philadelphia, was building the 
church that General Washington, President of the United States, and 
residing in Philadelphia a part) of his first and all of his second term, 
contributed fifty dollars to the fund being collected for the erection 
of the edifice. 








For many years I have sought the proof to sustain this iradition- 
ary statement. 

Visiting Villanova College, twelve miles from Philadelphia, May 
Gth, 1904, I was shown by V. Rev. Dr. Middleton, 0. S. A., the book 
in which were recorded the names and sums of the principal contri- 
butors. Thomas FitzSimons, one of the Signers of the Constitution 
cf the United States, gave five hundred dollars. 

No date appears to show the date of the compilation of this list. 
At the end, but in another handwriting, that of Very Rev. Dr. Mor- 
iarty, and apparently of recent years, is the entry, “President Wash- 
ington, $50.” 

I learned from Dr. Middleton that years ago he had been 
informed by Charles Ryan that his father, James Ryan, had often re- 
lated that he had obtained from General Washington,- when Presi- 
dent, and residing in Philadelphia, the fifty dollars which was given 
Father Carr, the founder of St. Augustine’s. That was good tradition- 
ary evidence, but still not satisfying to one who demands the proof. 

I had examined many papers of General Washington at the Li- 
brary of Congress and State Department at Washington, and many 
printed financial records of his, but never found the sought-for proof. 
At the recent sale of the Washingtoniana of the late Methodist. Bishop 
Hurst the Historical Society of Pennsylvania bought for $525 Wash- 
ington’s Personal Expense Book, kept by his secretaries, Lear and 
Danbridge, while he was President. 

Here, if any where, must be the proof of this gift to St. Au- 
gustine’s. 

Sure enough there it is. So on May 13th I had the great grati- 
fication to make copy of this entry: 

November 24th, 1796, Gave BY ORDER OF THE PRESIDENT TO- 
WARDS BUILDING A CATHOLIC CHURCH IN PHILADELPHIA, $50. 

The long search was rewarded. 

Washington’s money helped build a church which was destroyed 
ly fire in 1844 by those who called themselves Native Americans. 

James Ryan in 1796 was a merchant residing at No. 62 North 
Sixth street, between Market and Arch. 

Washington lived on Market street, south side. just below Sixth 
on the site of the present Wanamaker & Brown clothing store. So he 
and Mr. Ryan were nearby neighbors. 
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The illustration shows St. Augustine’s church after 1829 as it 
was not until that year the cupola was erected. 

Mrs. Mary Lloyd, widow of Thomas Lloyd, the stenographer, in 
her Diary records: 

1829, June 20, Saturday, saw the first timbers raised to the top 
of St. Augustine’s Church to erect the cupola. Cool weather. Rev. 
Hi[urley] going to West Chester. 

1830, March 30th. Bell hung [in] steeple of St. Augustine’s 
rung for the first time between one and two o’clock in the afternoon. 





A WOMAN CARRIES THE BLESSED SACRAMENT TO 
THE SICK. 


In 1797 the yellow fever again raged in Philadelphia with fear- 
ful severity. The priests were overpowered by their labors with the 
sick. At last Rev. Michae] Ennis and Rev. R. Boudet were both laid 
low with it. Father Neale and the other priests were all away on 
missionary duties. The Rev. Gentlemen thought they were both to 
die and were desirous of receiving the consolation of Religion. They 
were lying in different rooms in the attic of the house built sixty-five 
years before by Father Greaton. The housekeeper, a strong buxom 
young Irish maid, was called, who carried Rey. Mr. Ennis into the 
room of Rev. Mr. Boudet. They confessed to each othr. Now the 
difficulty was to get the Blessed Sacrament, the dear Viaticum for the 
last dread journey. Honora was again summoned and ordered to take 
a clean towel and going to the church, to kneel and pray awhile, then 
to open the tabernacle and bring the Ciborium to the room. At first 
she objected—good pious one, her reverence for the Sacred Species 
was too great—but obedience gave the victory. They gave holy com- 
riunion to each other and had the Ciborium that little palace of 
palaces placed where their dying gaze might rest on it. Next morn- 
ing Rev. Mr. Ennis carried rT to the church and Rev. R. Boudet, in- 
stead of dying, rose in a few days to bury the dead. Honora, the 
good housekeeper, afterwards became a lay Sister among the Carme- 
lites of Mary. (Father Jordan in Woodstock Letters ii, p. 107.) 

Inquiry made of the Prioress df the Carmelites shows that it 
was not into that Order Honora was received. The first Philadelphian 
to join the Carmelites was Cecilia Murray in 1849, when she was over 
torty years of age. She was born in Ireland. 
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BISHOP EGAN AND THE TRUSTEES OF ST. MARY’S. 


Tue Two Kenricks, by Mr. John J. O’Shea, editor The Catho- 
lic Standard and Times, is the biography of the Archbishops of Balti- 
inore and St. Louis. 

The work was undertaken by appointment of Archbishop Ryan, 
who in the Preface states the author by this work will achieve suc- 
cess “as the biographer of the “Two Kenricks.’ ” 

So the work is presented as the best that can be done for these 
remarkable brothers of profound learning and sanctity. 

My! Oh! My! 

It don’t matter what I or others may think of the work as a 
whole. There are portions, however, which I am audacious enough to 
believe, and to say, I know something about. 

To bring Bishop Francis Patrick Kenrick to Philadelphia as 
Coadjutor to Bishop Conwell in 1830 the author gets back to 1812 
to relate Bishop Egan’s troubles with the Trustees of St. Mary’s. He 
relates how Bishop Egan was, in 1808, appointed the first Bishop of 
Philadelphia and was given special charge of St. Mary’s, where the 
author seems not to know he had been pastor since April, 1803; that 
“besides St. Mary’s there were three other churches, St. Joseph’s, 
Holy Trinity and St. Augustine’s,” which is not a fact as St. Joseph’s 
was not a church in the sense of a separate congregation. St. Mary’s 
was the parish church, and St. Joseph’s was the chapel where the 
riests of St. Mary’s said week-day Masses. The pastoral residence 
was adjoining the chapel. St. Mary’s was the Sunday church. St. 
Joseph’s did not become a distinct congregation or church until 1821 
when Hoganism divided St. Mary’s congregation. 

The compiler relates how Archbishop Carroll requested the 
Trustees of St. Mary’s to make provision for the expenses of the con- 
secration, installation and permanent support of the new Bishop and 
bow he required them to fix a salary commensurate with his dignity 
and beyond the control of the Trustees and or any other influence; 
how this was done by the Trustees of the three churches. 

“On receiving these guarantees and not till then Archbishop Car- 
roll proceeded to consecrate.” 
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Let us look at the record of Bishop Egan and the Trustees of St. 
Mary’s. , 

The consecration of Bishop Egan took place at Baltimore, Oc- 
tuber 28th, 1810. Archbishop Carroll’s letter to the Trustees of the 
three churches is dated Baltimore, October 20th, 1810. It was re- 
ceived by Father John Rossiter. He, on the 24th, notified St. Mary’s 
Trustees. The Board appointed three to confer with the Trustees of 
the two other churches. They fixed $800 as the salary. Of this St. 
Mary’s agreed to pay one-half. Expenses of consecration and instal- 
lation in the same proportion. 

So the time and place of consecration had been arranged and 
the Archbishop did not have to wait for the assurances that the money 
matter had been arranged. In addition to the agreement noted the 
Trustees of St. Mary’s also agreed to give the Bishop, in consideration 
of his having two associate clergymen, the whole of the church col- 
lection, estimated at $500 a year and a further sum of $1600 a year, 
payable in the same order as provided for him by the committees of 
ihe different congregations, the Trustees reserving the pew rents and 
in case two associate priests were not serving the congregation then 
$500 a year should be deducted for time of vacancy. 

This was acceptable to the clergy with the understanding that the 
associate clergy were to receive $200 a year over board, washing, lodg- 
ing and house expenses. 

It is important to have this arrangement in mind. Mr. O’Shea 
goes on to recite: “On taking formal charge of his diocese Bishop 
F'gan found the Trustees, who claimed to be the owners and proprie- 
tors of the Cathedral, assuming a very dictatorial tone and he imme- 
diately set to work to inquire into the grounds. of their haughty 
claim.” 

Then he found that these claims were entirely baseless, inasmuch 
as “there existed a deed, one of the witnesses to which was still alive, 
bestowing the church and ground on Rev. Robert Harding.” 

What a likely story that about the Trustees getting dictatorial and 
haughty on the Bishop taking formal charge! 

Perhaps there were those at the time who believed it was, on 
the contrary, just the reverse. 

Let us see what the record tells: 
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Rev. William V. Harold having “extraordinary talents as a 
preacher” as Bishop Egan wrote Archbishop Carroll, had gone with 
Bishop Egan to Baltimore. He had preached the sermon at the 
consecration of Bishop Cheverus of Boston, who, with Bishop Flaget 
of Bardstown, were consecrated within a few days of Bishop Egan. 

It was an evil day for the Church when Father Harold came to 
Philadelphia. That’s another story you may get a glimpse of as you: 
go along in this recital of but the merest outline of the whole his- 
tory. 

Remember Bishop Egan and the Trustees had, on October 24th, 
arranged a salary list. He did not return to Philadelphia, after his 
consecration, until December. He visited Mt. St. Mary’s where his 
nephew and namesake was being prepared for the priesthood. Father 
Harold returned with him. 


On December 10th the Bishop notified the Trustees that the sal- 
ary of the clergy was not sufficient. 

What would you have thought of that notice had you been a 
Trustee and had fixed a satisfactory scale of payment but a few 


weeks before and then to get that notice as the first act of the new 
Bishop. 

Did the Trustees “assume a dictatorial tone and haughty manner” 
and tell him they owned the church. 

Oh, no! They met on 16th and increased the salary to $2400 
from January Ist, 1811, “for himself and two assistants.” 

That surprises you perhaps. You expected a revolt, didn’t you. 

O! Wait! You will get that a bit later. 

Let us stop and look back about two years. 

It became known in 1808 that Father Egan, pastor of St. Mary’s, 
had been, although second on the list, selected on recommendation 
wf Bishop Carroll, as Bishop of the new See of Philadelphia. 

Of course the people of St. Mary’s were proud of that. Why 
srouldn’t they be? Congregations so honored to-day are proud. We 
all, priests and people, can'nowadays get a lesson from the past to our 
good if we but heed it. But we will not. 

So St. Mary’s church, now it would soon have a Bishop, had to 
lave an enlarged church. It must be adorned, and decorated with the 
insignia of a Bishop right over the altar. I saw it faintly shown on 
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the old walls, when in 1886 the outer coating of plaster had been re 
moved during the alterations then made. 


So a bigger church was made by adding not over 22 feet in front 
and 20 feet in the rear. 

So in 1809 and 1810 the enlargement and improvement went on, 
not by contract but by day’s work. But work costs money. As near 
as ever I could make out from documents available in later days $30,- 
000 was the cost. The subscriptions did not exceed $17,000. 

There you are! 

But St. Mary’s had a Bishop. Had fixed a satisfactory salary 
before his consecration, but before there was even time to test that 
salary or to treat with the Trustees in came the demand for more 
and it was at once increasdd one would think to a sufficient sum 
this time. 

Remember the enlarged church had not yet been reopened. That 
took place January 6th, 1811. Perhaps that was the taking “formal 
charge of the Diocese.” There is no record of any formal instal- 
lation. 

But bless your heart! $2400 was not sufficient. Father Harold 
“assumed a hostile and overbearing attitude towards the Trustees.” 
He wanted the salary made $3000. He declared the church belonged 
te the clergy and with it the whole of the income. When asked how 
other expenses were to be paid he replied, “By putting your hands in 
your pockets.” 

So it was the clergy and not the Trustees who claimed owner- 
ship of the church. Yet in May, 1809, when the announcement of the 
intention to enlarge the church was made by the pastors and Trustees 
that same Father Harold had signed a circular which declared “our 
ancestors had erected this church.” That meant the ancestors of the 
pecple—not one of the clergy had such “ancestors.” 

It was on February 12th that Bishop Egan wrote Archbishop 
Carroll that he had bean told by Bishop Neale that St. Mary’s 
church and ground belonged to Rev. Robert Harding according to 
deed of 1763 from the Trustees of the congregation. 

The legal fact was that during all the time of the troubles of 
Bishops Egan and Conwell about the church that neither Trustees 
or Bishops were the legal owners of the property. It belonged to the 
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Jesuits. By will Father Harding transmitted to Father Lewis, he to 
Father Molyneaux, and he to Father Francis Neal. 


The legal owner had an agent to collect rent for the residence 
in which the clergy lived. Bishop Egan endeavored to have the 
church signed over to him. So did Bishop Conwell, but it was not 
until the Hogan war was over that, in 1825, the transfer was made to 
Bishop Conwell. So the clergy did not legally own the church as 
Father Harold, and not the Trustees, “dictatorially and haughtily” 
claimed. 

So at opening of the church, January 6th, 1811, we have the 
Bishop and Father Harold claiming more salary and Father Harold 
talking as priests always do in such cases. 

But alas! Another Father Harold came on the scene and soon 
matters were worse. The new priest was Father James Harold, a 
Botany Bay convict just released. He had been banished from Ire- 
land for alleged complicity in the rebellion of 1798. The particulars 
thereof you can read in The Researches for January, 1900. He was 
the uncle of Father William Vincent, who was made “happy” by his 
arrival. Bishop Egan wrote the Archbishop the new comer “was a 
great acquisition.” 

But a Bishop cannot fortel] the future can he any more than 
others ? 

Though the enlarged and newly adorned church was now in use 
but $8,600 in subscriptions had been made. So the debt was heavy 
and money scarce, as the times were hard. The War of 1812 was 
coming on consequent to the exactions and harrassing methods of 
English cruisers on our commerce. So when there is debt and money 
scarce dissatisfaction grows even in churches. 

Four of the Trustees sent in resignations, which were not ac- 
cepted, but still Messrs. Ashley, Ryan, Snyder and Scravendyke would 
not serve. So they had nothing to do that year with the troubles 
which Mr. O’Shea ascribes to the Trustees. 

Things floated along during 1811. No increased salary was given. 
The Bishop and the two Fathers Harold were one against the 
Trustees, though no activity shown by either party against the other. 

But the Bishop and his assistants were getting assunder. 

Bishop Egan was not in good health. His physician advised him 
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tu preach as seldom as possible. Wouldn’t you think that the “elo 
quent Doctor Harold,” the “eloquent preacher” whom the people, 
of course greatly admired, would take the Bishop’s Sunday to preach. 
Oh, no! even if it “endangered the life” of the Bishop, as his doctor 
had told him preaching might. But the “eloquent divine,” in the 
presence of Father Hurley, pastor of St. Augustine’s, just flatly told 
the Bishop he would only preach “on every third Sunday and did not 
consider himself bound to any more than that part of the labor.” 

But the instigator of strife at this time was “the elder Mr. 
Harold,” the Botany Bay sojourner. If he would “remove,” Bishop 
Egan would “be able to live peacefully” with his nephew—the elo- 
quent preacher. The Bishop wanted to send the uncle to Pittsburg 
but he would not go, as his “great object was to make money which 
he cannot make there” was the way the Bishop put it to the Arch- 
bishop. 

But Jet us jump along in the story. 

‘The Trustees elected in 1812 were: Lewis Ryan, Joseph Snyder, 
Charles Johnson, John Ashley, Peter Scravendyke, Joseph Eneu, 
Authony Groves and Edward Carrell. The four resigners were elected 
by the people. The Bishop and the two Fathers Harold completed 
the Board. At once the Trustees started to discover the financial 
condition of the church. The debts were found to be $6775. After 
all figuring there was found to be a yearly balance of $624 in favor 
of the church. The Committee saw no way of being freed of debt but 
by reducing the salaries of the clergy so as to put them “more on a 
footing with the clergy of New York, Baltimore and this city.” 

The Committee forgot, however, that none of the other churches 
had a Bishop and a big and beautiful church as they had. But the 
Board did nothing about cutting down the salaries. They resolved 
to borrow $2000 to pay the salaries due April 1st and other debts. 
But no one would lend. Yet at. the July meeting authority was given 
to borrow $2500. 

Mind you, $2400 a year, in advance, quarterly payments, was to 
be made the clergy. When on July 1st, 1812, the $600 advanced sal- 
ary was payable the treasury was empty. By Aug. 18th $200 had come 
in. It was offered the clergy. Was it accepted? Oh! no! Not a penny. 
I guess Father Harold, the “eloquent,” thought this was the time 
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for Trustees to put their hands in their own pockets to put money into 
those of the clergy. 

So we find the Bishop and the two Fathers Harold on a strike, 
perhaps the first clerical strike for salary in the country. 

Now the War began in right good earnest. Pay attention! 

August 23rd, 1812, Sunday, the Lord’s Day, is the most fatal 
day in the history of the Church in Philadelphia. 

On that day was distributed in the churches a circular for the 
congregation, signed by the Bishop and the Harolds. It denounced 
the Trustees for withholding the salary due July 1st, with the clergy 
“actually reduced to the mortification of soliciting such men to 
pay.” 

“Could it be your wish to submit your clergy to such humiliation 
and from such men as these” betokens the character of the appeal. 
They called a meeting of the congregation for the next night. 

There was unruliness and a blow was struck. Without hearing 
or knowing what the ‘Trustees might say the meeting sustained the 
clergy. No record of the meeting or its resolve has been discovered, 
but it is plain the clergy were upheld by the people who had not sup- 
plied the Trustees with money to pay the salaries. 

At any rate there was now discord among the people. The Devil 
had succeeded. An abundant harvest of strife he reaped in the years 
following. 

So now we have clergy and many, if not most of the people, 
against the Trustees. Now money became somewhat plenty. In 
one week $1000 was subscribed for the Bishop. Even the money 
lenders who had refused the Trustees were now willing to loan the 
caurch money when there was strife. Others of the congregation— 
Careyites they might be called—were willing to loan the money to pay 
the clergy. But now that money was available it could not close the 
breach. 

Authority had been outraged; the clergy insulted by “such 
” 

So Episcopal authority had to be maintained—Legal rights had 
to be sustained.the right of patrons had to be determined. Just 
because Trustees did not pay in advance salaries the people had not 
supplied the money to pay. Religion’s name lsd now to do Dis 
cord’s work. 


men 
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On August 27th the Trustees issued an Appeal to the Congre- 
gation setting forth their side of the controversy. They rebuked ttc 
total disregard of the reputation of the congregation, which led tv 
the address of the clergy being distributed: that the Bishop had been 
paid. as a Bishop, “$800 a year from January, 1809, to November, 
1310, although he was not then a Bishop; that $213 expense to the 
consecration had been paid by the Trustees though it might have been 
paid out of the $1400 extra salary which he had been paid to which 
he had no fair claim; that the different churches ought to have 
paid the $213 in proportion. The appeal closed by declaring there 
“never was a more frivolous pretense for creating disunion.” 

What do you think now nearly one hundred years after? Is it 
vet time for History to give a verdict? 

Mathew Carey, in after years, declared these Trustees to be as 
“respectable a Board as ever presided over the temporal affairs of St. 
Mary’s congregation.” 

If you don’t like Mat’s testimony then here is the “very eloquent 
Dominican” Father William Vincent Harold, who in later and un- 
fcrtunate days, when the Conwell-Hogan strife was on, declared 
“still more I am acquainted with their worth.” Of Messrs. Carrell, 
Snyder, Johnson and Ryan he said “nor do I know four men to 
whom I would more willingly commit what I hold dear.” 

Yet, it was these men ten years before he spoke of as “such men.” 


Now came to the front the old question of amending the charter 
especially so as to exclude the clergy from the Board of Trustees. 
It did not begin then but had, more or less, activity from 1803. A 
petition to so do was signed for presentation to the State Legisla- 
ture. A contrary petition would of course be also sent. So the Bishop 
concluded to make terms with the Trustees to avoid “public scandal.” 

And now comes a revelation. 

On October 29th, 1812—that is two months after the circular 
signed by the Bishop had been distributed to the people, the Bishop 
wrote Archbishop Carroll telling about the petitions to the Legisla- 
tare, of his “amicable adjustment” with the Trustees and making this 
avowal relative to the circular of August 23rd! “I candidly acknowl- 
edge the words of that address were never approved of by me, though 
from a pliability of disposition I unfortunately sanctioned it by my 
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signature, but it has been an instructive lesson to me of which I shall 
profit on all future occasions.” 

So there you are! The Bishop acknowledging he was wrong. 
Well had the Archbishop in recommending him to Rome declared he 
was “deficient, perhaps, in firmness.” 

That acknowledgement of error is the pith and essence of the 
whole recital of the Bishop and Trustee controversy. 

I could show how Catholic History is written if I would relate 
the story of the letter in which the Bishop made the avowal of error. 
Suffice it to say: I had it many years. I heard that a letter of the 
Bishop was in possession of certain clericals. I asked for a copy. It 
promptly came, but bless your soul, when I compared it with the 
original I found the acknowledgment of the Bishop had been omitted 
frem the copy sent me. It would never in the world do to let it be 
known a Bishop had acknowledged his mistake and in being misled. 

Religion is made brighter when that is done. It would have 
been made brilliant had other prelates publicly declared they erred. 
But that human fraility will never do. 

Even when making the acknowledgment of mistake the Bishop 
“had intended” requiring the Trustees to declare they were sorry 
for any expression contained in their reply to the address of August 
25rd, which he considered “injurious to the character of the clergy.” 
See that! Though he erred, the Trustees must apologize. 

It was near six months yet to the annual election of Trustees. 
Yet the Bishop who was now on the outs with the Harolds as he 
was in with the Trustees, “resolved to warn” the Harolds from at- 
tempting “to influence the congregation as had sometimes been the 
custom of the clergy.” 

But all things were not “amicably adjusted,” as the Bishop 
wrote. He had erred in August. The Trustees had answered his 
error. They hit back. The Bishop acknowledged his error to the 
Archbishop but no evidence appears that he dic so to the Trustees 
whom he had denounced, but “Nothing short of a public acknowl- 
edgement and submission of the Trustees would satisfy the Bishop.” 

See that! Episcopal authority had to be vindicated! 

Finally, on December 17th, 1812, the Bishop and Trustees met 
and made a “satisfactory” settlement. On December 20:h, 1812, the 
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Bishop announced to the congregation the restoration of harmony 
“?yom a paper which he had previously submitted to the Trustees and 
which had met their approval.” 

So at last the Bishop and Trustees were in accord. Now both 
were on one side and the Fathers Harold on the other. 

Wasn’t that a change! 


So now we have the Bishop and Trustees in accord this relation 
may cease. The recital of facts shows that the whole controversy grew 
cut of Bishop Egan’s error which he acknowledged. 

So where now are the “undutiful frowardness and insolent dicta- 
tion” of the Trustees; all their “outrageous proceedings ?” 

Nor is it true as Mr. O’Shea relates that the uncle-priest was “re- 
moved” by the Bishop. The nephew—the eloquent Dominican re- 
fused to serve after the Bishop had joined the Trustees. Then the 
uncle “adopted the same resolution” as he announced to the congrega- 
tion on Feb. 21, 1813. 

Suffice it to say that the account given in THE Two Ken- 
RIOKS is wholly untrue. All the facts in the case were 
easily accessible to Mr. O’Shea. There are signs that he 
did examine. Yet the facts are perverted in order to be in accord 
with a method on which Catholic history is usually related. That 
is always to denounce Trustees and uphold a Bishop. That’s “eccles- 
isstical history” with a bewailment that you cannot draw over it the 
“vail of oblivion” for the dire effects of lay trusteeism and arrogance 
and assumption of the laity must be made manifest. 

Oh! Yes! But that is not always the truth. And the truth is 
there “never was,” as the Trustees told the Archbishop so little justi- 
fication for creating discord.” It came by the pride and arrogance 
of the “eloquent Dominican” who wanted to be named coadjutor 
to Bishop Egan and the pestiferous alliance of his uncle to promote his 
ambition and annoy the Bishop. 

“Father James was the cause of it all” recorded the late Father 
Jordan. 

In all that Mr. O’Shea later relates about Bishop Conwell and 
Father Hogan he is just as far from a truthful recital as in the case 
of Bishop Egan. 

The work is of little historical value. It is a made to order 
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piece of work, a job lot of whitewash and flummery and wholly un- 
worthy of the two Kenricks. 

But having written it at appointment of Archbishop Ryan, who 
examined the manuscript, it must of course be regarded as a great 
work. If it is the best that can be said of the two Kenricks it is not 
much to boast of. 

The work would have no standing whatever but for Archbishop 
Ryan’s connection therewith and his approval of it as meritorious. 





ADDRESS OF THE CANADIAN CLERGY TO GENERAL 
CARLETON DECLARING FIDELITY 
TO KiNG GEORGE III. 


On Sunday, September 17th, 1774, Major General Carleton, 
Captain General, Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Province 
of Quebec, arrived at Quebec. He was complimented by a reception 
by the military and civic authorities and by an address by the clergy. 
It read: To his Excellency, Guy Carleton, Esq., Major Genqral and 
Commander-in-Chief over the Province of Quebec. 

Sir :—Permit us, when we congratulate your Excellency on your 
happy return, likewise to felicitate ourselves and the Province on 
having you for the protector of our laws and religious liberties. His- 
tory will rank your name among the bravest of warriors and wisest 
of politicians; but gratitude is already imprinted in the heart of 
every Canadian. We know with what firmness you have supported 
cur interests, and the testimony you bore of our fidelity to his most 
gracious Majesty and the Parliament. We want words to express our 
sincere gratitude; but the univarsal joy and fervent expressions of 
allegiance, those public demonstrations on the moment of your Ex- 
eellency’s arrival with your worthy family, are proof too convincing 
te need any argument to support them. 

Your name will be ever held in the highest esteem in Canada, 
and you will always find Clergy to be good and faithful subjects. 

JOHN OLIVER, Bishop of Quebec. 
H. F. GRAVE, Superior of the Seminary. 
LOUIS AUG. De GLAPION, Superior General of the Jesuits. 
EMANUEL CRESPEL, Superior of the Recollats. 
[Am. Archives 4, Series Vol. 1, p. 791.] 
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PADRE GALLEGOS, DELEGATE TO CONGRESS FROM 
NEW MEXICO. 


It is well known that Father Gabriel Richards of Detroit, Michi- 
gan, was Delegate to Congress from the Territory of Michigan. He 
was a worthy Priest. One in good standing in the Church his whole 
life. It is also believed he was the only Priest ever elected to Con- 
gress. 

There was another, though he was at the time an unworthy 
Priest under suspension by Bishop Lamy of Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
The facts in the case are here set forth: 

Col. J. Franco Chaves, Superintendent of Education in New 
Mexico, in relating in the Albuquerque Journal of March 24th, 1904, 
his office holding record stated that in 1871 he was for the third time 
nominated by the Republicans for Congress in which he had served 
two terms and that “Padre Gallegos was nominated by the Demo 
crats as candidate for Delegate to Congress in opposition to me.” 

Owing to division in the Republican ranks Padre Gallegos was 
elected. 

This statement led Mr. M. J. Riordan of Flagstaff, Arizona, a 
RESEARCHES Patron, to write Col. Chaves asking if, as the title Padre 
implied, Gallegos was a Priest and requesting information concern- 
ing him. 

From his reply dated March 27th, 1904, the information here~ 
with given is extracted: 

His name was Jose Manuel Gallegos and he was born at Abiqui 
in the present County of Rio Arriba, October 30th, 1815; his parents 
were of good respectable family, and well to do for that time, who sent 
nim to Durango in the Republic of Mexico to College, where he re- 
ceived a collegiate education and was ordained a priest of the Catholic 
Church. After receiving holy orders he was given a rural parish in 
the State of Durango as assistant to the regularly appointed parish 
priest, remaining there only one or two years and then returned to 
New Mexico, his native home, in which Territory he received from the 
Bishop of Durango, the appointment to the Parish of Albuquerque, 
then only. second to the parish of Santa Fe, until 1854, or thereabouts. 
He was then nominated by the Democratic party as a candidate for 
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Delegate to Congress for New Mexico. Miguel A. Otero was nomi- 
nated by the National Democratic Party. These parties were then 
commonly distinguished by the names of Long Tailed Democrats and 
Bob-Tailed Democrats, necessary to distinguish those favoring the 
National administration Democratic party and those independent 
Democrats who were hostile to the administration on account of the 
squatter sovereignty idea then being fomented by Senator Stephen 
A. Douglass of Illinois. The election was declared favorable to Gal- 
legos, but Otero not being satisfied contested Gallegos’ seat. The 
House of Representatives, after investigation by the Committee on 
Llections, awarded the seat to Otero, ousting Gallegos. 

At this: time Gallegos was recognized throughout the Territory 
as a suspended Priest. He did not exercise any priestly functions 
whatever, was engaged in private business, such as stock raising and 
mercantile pursuits and also in politics; he was on several occasions 
elected to represent the County of Santa Fe in the Territorial Leg- 
islature. In 1871 he was again nominated by the Democratic party 
as a candidate for Delegate to Congress. 

Owing to the split in the Republicans Gallegos was elected and 
served his full term in the 42nd Congress. 

After that he was a member of the New Mexico Legislature 
either in one branch or another. He never exercised any priestly 
functions from the first time heretofore mentioned. He died at 
Santa Fe, April 21st, 1875. 

“Once a Priest always a Priest” alone justifies the claim that 
Padre Gallegos was the second Priest who served in the House of Rep- 
resentatives at Washington. 

The following is a brief of his religious career sent THe Re- 
SEARCHES by the best authority: “He was removed from the pastor- 
ship at Albuquerque by Archbishop Lamy for living in notorious 
concubinage. His friends attempted to offer resistance to this meas- 
ure being carried out but failed of their purpose, owing to the timely 
and friendly intervention in favor of the Padre’s successor of the 
officer in command of the U. S. troops stationed there. Padre Gal- 
legos soon left for Santa Fe, where he settled down to live as a lay- 
man, never again to be possessed of ecclesiastical charge or jurisdic- 
tion, and not even saying Mass. He continued to live with the woman 
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until he died. His death was caused by a bad fall he sustained. 
Father Eguillin, Vicar General and rector of the Cathedral was sent 
for and found him in bed speechless though conscious. 

The Padre put his own hand on the top of his head and de- 
scribed a circle, as it were, around it. Father Eguillin understood 
him to mean that he was a priest and repented and acted accordingly 
by his bedside. He did not live long after this and was buried from 
the church without any display.” [P. B.] 





THE THREE VETERANS OF CATHOLIC JOURNALISM. 


Father Cronin, of the Catholic Union and Times, of Buffalo, 
has been getting great praise from many papers, Catholic and secular, 
on the completion of his thirty years editorship. 

He merits all and proves, by the success of the paper, that a priest- 
editor, with Bishops who permit him to speak his mind, can be a 
power in making a Catholic journal successful saa ta the 

wailings of the punies. 

Several associates have noted his editorial years as being beyond 
all others in Catholic journalism. 

Father Phelan, of the Western Watchman, is forty years at work. 
But I think I am head of the Class in years though at the foot in 
worth. I began writing for Catholic papers in 1860 and have been 
continuously at it ever since as correspondent, reporter, contributor, 
editor, proprietor and all things generally, including typesetter, proof 
reader, owner and manager. So forty-five years’ work is my record. 
So in service I think I am No. 1 with Fathers Phelan and Cronin 
alungside of me. The queer thing too is that We THREE have been 
free minded speakers when occasion required. Our journalistic efforts 
have all been business successes also. We are all yet in goed health 
and on the firing line all the time. So I trust good Father Cronin 
may live and be editor these many years yet and that Father Phelan 
and myself will remain to witness his, even greater, success. 





“The London Vicariate Apostolic and the West Indies,” by Rev. 
Thomas Hughes, S. J., is in The Dublin Review for January, 1904. 
It is of American—United States—interest. 
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JUDGE DUNNE’S IGNORANCE OF CATHOLIC AMERI- 
CAN HISTORY. 


The Church in America: By Judge Edward F. Dunne: Ad- 
dress delivered before the Public School Teachers’ Memorial Meeting ; 
auspices of the Catholic Women’s Aid Society of St. Catharine’s 
Parish (Chicago) January 22d, 1904, is published in the New Car- 
melite Review for February. 

On examination the address is found not to be on “The Church 
in America,” but is titled by Judge Dunne to be “The Roman Cath- 
olic in America.” 

The address has no merit. 

It is stated to be “a consideration of the influence of the Catho- 
lic Church upon American citizenship and what the disciples of that 
Church have accomplished for and in behalf of that Republic.” 

After briefly referring to Columbus, De Soto and later explorers, 
the Judge states: 

“Early in the history of America, as every school boy knows, a 
vigorous colony, composed exclusively of Roman Catholics, had 
planted a settlement upon the eastern seaboard of this country, and 
the leader of that colony has given his name to what, I believe is 
the greatest Catholic city in America, Baltimore. His zeal and the 
zeal of his followers for the Catholic faith is attested by the fact 
that he named his colony, in honor of the Mother of Christ, ‘Mary- 
land,’ which name still attaches to the state he founded. To the 
lasting credit of this man, and his followers, be it said that this 
was the first colony established on American soil which abolished 
all religious tests and opened its citizenship to members of all 
creeds and principles. And this was done at a time when the 
vaunted and much extolled descendants of those who came over in 
the Mayflower were prescribing other religions and punishing help- 
less women for the alleged crime of witchcrafty.” 

The Judge may believe he knows of a colony “composed exclu- 
sively of Roman Catholics” planting such a settlement but Maryland 
was not such a colony. 
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The Gentlemen of the first settlers were Roman Catholics. They 
biought with them anyone they could get, whether Protestant or 
Catholic, and in about equal numbers. So nearly equal that it has 
not been determined by investigators which had a majority of the 
“common people” as they were in those days regarded. 

Lord Baltimore did not lead the Colony He sent the colonists 
but never visited it after doing so. 

Because there were so many Protestants among the first settlers 
he gave instruction that on the voyage nothing should be said or 
done objectionable to their religious views. Lord Baltimore’s Tolera- 
tion began on the Ark and the Dove before it began on the soil of 
Maryland. He had to be tolerant. A Protestant King gave him the 
grant of land. 

Maryland did not give civil and religious liberty or toleration 
to members of all creeds and principles. Toleration was only for 
those who believed in Jesus Christ. Jews were not relieved of dis- 
abilities until nearly two centuries after Maryland was founded. 

He could not have had an exclusively Catholic colony if he de- 
sired to found one. He had not been persecuted for his faith nor 
were Catholics at that time being generally annoyed about their re- 
ligion. It was the Dissenters from the Church of England that were 
at that time getting the rod. Father Persons, the head of the Jesuits 
in England, would not give his approbation to the project as one to 
settle Catholics in the then wild region. Fathers White and Altham 
who came with the first settlers came as planters. The land they ob- 
teined was gotten on just the same terms as other settlers got theirs ; 
according to the number of people they brought over. Lord Balti- 
more did nothing for the Church in his Colony. He opposed the 
Jesuits, curtailed their endeavors and prohibited them from obtain- 
ing land from the Indians and appealed to Rome against them. 

He was willing to be Governor of Virginia and secure a greater 
revenue to the King, although it then excluded Catholics unless they 
took—as they could not—an objectionable oath which he had a few 
years before refused to take. 

But think of the awful ignorance of a Judge telling Public 
School Teachers that Maryland was named in honor of the Mother of 
Christ. I stated in this RrsEARCHES some time ago that most Cath- 
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olics believed Maryland was named after the Blessed Virgin. Judge 
Dunne is evidence. My! Oh! My! How little Catholics know of 
Maryland although thay boast so often of it. 

When we Catholics prattle about Religious Libegty being first 
proclaimed by Maryland we are just in the same frame of mind con- 
cerning Jews and disbelievers in the divinity of Christ as Protestants 
were in those old timg days when they prattled about Religious Tol- 
eration. 

They never thought nor intended to have it cover “Papists.” So 
we never think of the Jews of Maryland or the Unitarians if any 
such they were. We never think of them as being intended to have 
Religious Liberty. 

Passing from the discoverers and founders Judge Dunne tells 
how no class of men more freely gave their blood and treasure for 
the foundation of the nation than Roman Catholics. Well and good. 
That’s so. But when the Judge comes to prove it what a mess he 
makes of it. He tells: The great body of the Irish people in 1776 was, 
as it is to-day, Roman Catholic. That’s true too. But the Judge at 
once jumps all these Irish people into America and repeats that old 
yarn about one-half the Continental army being Irish, which it was 
uct. Nor it is true that at least one-half of those who migrated from 
Ireland to America must have been Catholics. 

The Irish immigration prior to the Revolution was almost wholly 
Presbyterian. The Catholics did not in any noticeable numbers come 
te America. Sir Arthur Young who travelled in Ireland in 1776-7 
so declares apart from other proofs. 

Generals Wayne, Sullivan, Montgomery, Starke (?), Irvine 
were not even “probably Catholics.” Sullivan, though the son of a 
Catholic, was anti-Catholic as the ResEArcHEs has shown. 

As further evidence of the loyalty of the Catholic population dur- 
ing the rebellion (?) of 1776-83, Judge Dunne cites the expulsion 
from membership by the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick of a member 
who sided with the British. 

That is no proof of Catholic loyalty. The Society was not a 
Catholic body. Perhaps half a dozen members were, 

Just think of these specimens of “Catholic History” being pre- 
sented Public School Teachers. Catholics are constantly harping that 
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the school histories do not give a fair representation to Catholics. 
There is not a public school boy knows any such kind of history as 
Judge Dunne says all know. It is not history. It is falsehood. Why 
the best of those who “appear in public on the stage” to speak for 
Catholies don’t know the elementary lessons of Catholic American His- 
tory. Judge Dunne is a specimen. A dollar a year would save these 
learned men from these displays of ignorance. 





Writincs ON AMERICAN History, 1902. An ArremMpT AT AN 
[EXHAUSTIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF Books AND ARTICLES ON UNITED 
SraTes History PuBLisHED DvurING THE YEAR 1902 anp Some 
MEMORANDA ON OTHER Portions OF AMERICA BY ErnNEst CUSHING 
RICHARDSON AND ANSON Ety Morsz, Princeron, N. J. 

This most comprehensive volume of 294 pages well satisfies the 
need among students of American History for a ready reference to the 
sources of information useful, if not needful, to those who seek to 
study or to further elaborate any subject. 

The work illustrates the extensive labors and studious endeavors 
of hundreds of seekers and writers on matters of historical import 
relating to our country. 

It contains titles of books, pamphlets and articles from periodicals. 
10dicals. 

Those interested in the many forms of historical study have in 
this work a ready compilation of historical writings for 1902. As the 
work will be continued, under other auspices, year by year, the labor 
of those concerned in historical work is greatly curtailed by having 
at hand the means to at once tell what has been written on the sub- 
ject in which one may be interested. Our colleges and kindred insti- 
tutions will deprive their students of a necessary adjunct to their 
studies if this work is withheld from the library. All the articles of 
ihis Researcues for 1902 are tabulated according to subjects. 





March 3d, 1903.—Miss Delia Ann Morrison died in Baltimore, 
(Canton), aged 93, born in Delaware, said to have been the first in- 
fant baptized in the Cathedral, (Balto. Amer. 5th,) buried by Metho- 
dist minister in Mount Carmel Cemetery. 

A sad ending of a good beginning. 
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“LETTER OF FATHER FARMER, OF PHILADELPHIA, 
TO FATHER WELL, OF QUEBEC, GIVING THE REA- 
SONS ALLEGED BY BISHOP BRIAND OF QUEBEC 
TO THE SOVEREIGN PONTIFF FOR NOT EXE- 
CUTING THE ORDER RECEIVED FROM 
HIM TO VISIT THE AMERICAN COL- 
ONIES FOR THE PURPOSE OF 
GIVING CONFIRMATION TO 
THE CATHOLICS.” 


[Translated from the Latin.| 
PHILADELPHIA, 22nd April, 1773. 
KEVEREND FATHER IN CHRIST, 
P. C. (Pax Christi). 

Your Reverence’s most welcome letter, dated February 15, was 
delivered to me on the 17th of April. In the absence of Rev. Father 
Dieterich I opened it, according to directions given in the address. 
The above mentioned Father had been in one of the Pennsylvania 
Missions, a hundred and more miles distant frem Philadelphia; hav- 
ing, in a private discussion with a non-Catholic man, made use of 
some rather harsh and insulting words, ha came nigh being killed, a 
musket having been twice discharged by night on his dwelling or 
chapel. Wherefore he was obliged to remove to the Missions in the 
Province of Maryland. I shall, in due time, send him your Rever- 
ence’s letter. Your Reverence desires to know the state of our Mis- 
sions. I shall describe them briefly. In two only of the several Eng- 
lish Provinces or Colonies is the Catholic Religion tolerated, namely 
in Maryland and Pennsylvania; in the latter in virtue of a Royal 
Charter given to the; founder of the Colony; in the former, more 
from ancient possession than owing to any right. In Pennsylvania, 
by virtue of a Royal deed, all religions are tolerated, not that each 
ene is free to publicly perform the rites of his religion, but in this 
ecnse that he may accomplish them in private, and that he may be in 
nowise compelled by anyone to share in any exercise whatsoever of 
another Religion than his own. 
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As however the oath that must be exacted of all such as desire 
to be numbered among the born subjects of the Kingdom, or who hold 
divers offices in the Commonwealth, contains a renunciation of the 
Catholic religion, none of our faith can obtain the like favors. In 
Pennsylvania there are presently five Missionaries, one Englishman 
and four Germans, who attend with no mean labor to small congre- 
gations of men nearly all poor and widely scattered throughout the 
Provinee. In Philadelphia, however, where reside two missionaries, 
there is a greater number of' souls comprising men of different na- 
tionalities. In Maryland, there are both more missionaries and a 
greater and better number of faithful, but, as I already mentioned, 
they enjoy less liberty than that which we here enjoy. All these Mis- 
sionaries are of our Society; the Superior resides in Maryland. I 
shall have to consult him regarding the matter treated in your 
Reverence’s letter. But as a prompt answer is requested, until the 
Reverend Father Superior can examine the question and advise there- 
on, I beg to express my own sentiment. 


From the foregoing it is easy to see that the Catholic Religion 
is practised with far greater authority and freedom in Canada than 
in our own country. Wherefore it is most certain that the advent in 
our midst of the Right Reverend and Illustrious (Bishop of Quebec) 
would create great disturbances, with the danger of depriving us of 
the paltry privileges we are now enjoying, especially in Maryland, 
where, as already mentioned, the exercise, even in private, of our Re- 
ligion rests upon no authority. For the same reason, when several 
years ago, the Vicar Apostolic of London intended to serd some one 
hither for the purpose either of visiting or of giving Confirmation. the 
gentlemen of Maryland placed under our care, by a letter written 
to the Right Reverend Vicar, informed him of the danger to which 
they were exposed; wherefore the aforesaid Vicar, under whom are 
ail thase colonies, gave up his intention. 


I do not wish you to understand by this that we are not greatly 
desirous of having Confirmation administered to those of our flock 
born in this country, but that it is plain to our eyes, being given es- 
pecialiy the character of Americans, that such rite could not safely 
be conferred by a person established in dignity. For it is incredible 
how hateful to non-Catholics in all parts of America is the very name 
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ct Bishop, even to such as should be members of the Church which 
is called Anglican. Whence many considered it a most unworthy 
measure that a Bishop be granted to the Canadians; and, as for several 
years past the question is being agitated in England of establishing in 
these Provinces a Protestant Bishop of the Anglican Communion, so 
many obstacles were found, due especially to the character of the 
Americans ( of whom most of the early colonists were dissidents from 
the Anglicans, not to mention such as left our own faith) that 
nothing as yet has been effected. Hardly can I persuade myself that 
the Right Reverend (Bishop) might succeed in obtaining from the 
Governor of Canada or from the King, the faculty of exercising his 
power beyond the limits of tha Provinces belonging formerly to the 
Canadian government, and lately ceded by treaty to the English. 


From Europe we have received no letters for several months 
past, so that we are ignorant as to what may be the state of our so- 
ciety. However, from what we learned last year from Ours, and also 
from what the newspapers announce, we justly infer that our interests 
in Rome are not succeeding favorably, though that doth succeed fav- 
vrably whichsoever it pleaseth Divine Providence to ordain. 

Your Reverence will excuse me for not having written this more 
neatly, as in this city, especially at the present time, we are very busy 
with the various labors of our ministry. I urgently recommend my- 
self in all holy intentions. 

Of Your Reverence, 
The most humble servant in Christ, 
FERDINAND FARMER, §. J. 


P. S.—My Reverend colleague, Father Robert Mollineux, most 
cordially greets your Reverence. Should it please you to send me 
other letters, they may be addressed as follows: 

To Mr. FERDINAND FARMER, 
WaLNut STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


(On the outside.) 


Au ReverEND Pere WELL, 
MISSIONAIRE, 
A’ MASCOUCHE. 


(Indication on back of letter as inscribed in Register.) 
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(Translation.) 

Letter of Father Farmer Well giving the reasons alleged by 
Bishop Briand of Quebec to the Sovereign Pontiff for not executing 
the order received from him to visit the American Colonies for the 
purpose of giving confirmation to the Catholics. 

Rev. John Anthony Grassi, Superior of the Maryland Mission, 
in 1843, wrote the General Father Rocthaan in Rome: 

“In view of the very great distance from any Bishop, the Holy 
See had granted extraordinary faculties to Jesuit Missionaries and 
at certain time soon that of administering the Sacrament of the Con- 
firmation to the faithful living in these far off regions. . . I saw 
in the saeristy of the residence of St. Thomas, near Portobacco, in the 
year 1812, letters patent for such a faculty.” [Rev. Thos. Hughes in 
Am. Ecc. Rev., Jan. 1903, p. 26.] 

Father George Hunter, the Superior of Maryland, crossed over 
tu England several times during Bishop Challoner’s term of office. 
Once he passed through Canada. Half a century later, Father Grassi 
saw patents for the faculty of confirming at the place of Father 
Hunter’s old residence. [Ibid p. 29.] 

Though Father Farmer and the “Gentlemen of Maryland” did 
not believe it prudent for Bishop Briand to visit the colonies to con- 
ier confirmation because of the antagonism towards appointing a 
Church of England Bishop then and for several years previous most 
active in public consideration and agitation, neither he nor the 
Bishop of London District had given such delegated powers to Father 
Carroll or other of the Jesuit Fathers. Had Bishop Briand done so 
it might have been “trenching on the ground” of the London Bishop 
end so have been “a source of offense.” [Ibid p. 37.] 

After the Revolutionary War the application of the Jesuits to the 
Pope for a Prefect Apostolic was that one be appointed to Confirm. 
[Shea II, p. 309.] 

On February 27th, 1785, Father Carroll wrote Father Charles 
Plowden at London, that “the first power conferred on him was a 
grant from the Pope to confer Confirmation.” That power was 
granted June 6th, 1784, but not until November 28th, 1784, did Dr. 
Carroll receive it, through Barbede Marbois, the French Vice Consul 
at Philadelphia. Where he first exercised the power to confirm I 
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have found no record of. During the winter of 1784-5 it is unlikely 
he made any visitation from his home at Rock Creek. 

Were any being prepared for the Sacrament during that season 
or spring of 1785? No mention has been found, nor does he appear 
to have left Maryland until Thursday, September 22d, 1785, when 
he started “on a progress” for Philadelphia, New Jersey. and New 
York, to administer Confirmation. He may, and probably did, ad- 
minister Confirmation before leaving Maryland. 

He may have reached Philadelphia in time to confer Confirmation 
on Sunday, September 25th. If he stopped at Bohemia Manor, Md., Oc- 
tober 2d, 1785, may be the date of the first administration of Con- 
firmation in Philadelphia and at St. Mary’s, the parish church of 
Philadelphia. 





THOMAS LLOYD IN THE PILLORY. 


The Annual Register, London, 1793, in its Chronicle, p. %, under 
aate February 7th, reports: 

“Lloyd, the attorney who advertised the Fleet prison to let ‘in 
the first year of English Liberty.’ enjoyed an hour of notoriety on 
tbe pillory opposite the Royal Exchange. During the first quarter 
of an hour the engine was so loosely placed that he simply looked 
turough it at his comparative ease; an alteration however was made 
by order of the sheriff, that it should be shut close. The concourse 
01 people was very great, but by the assistance of two hundred con- 
stables, good order was preserved during the whole time.” 

“Lloyd the Attorney” was Thomas Lloyd, of Philadelphia, whose 
career and character has been so fully related in several issues of 
Tue Researcues. He and Captain Patrick William Duffin of the 
Irish Volunteers had been sentenced for libel against the government. 
Lloyd must stand in the pillory one hour and be imprisoned three 
years. 





The burial register of St. Mary’s, Philadelphia, September 20th, 
1798, records the interment of “Lewis H. Marquis of Modena.” In 
Condie & Folwell’s “List of Victims” the name is given as Lewis 
Nongary. Who was he? Since 1885 I have sought but not discovered. 
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THE BARRY MONUMENT AND THE BARRY BOOK. 


Hon. Michael E. Driscoll, of Syracuse, New York, in a speech 
in the House of Representatives on March 13th, in support of his 
Bill for the erection of a monument to the memory of Commodore 
John Barry, said: 

“The life and services of this able seaman and distinguished 
patriot were not properly brought to the notice of our people by our 
historians and publicists until Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin, of Philadel- 
phia, a few years ago wrote and published his biography, which he 
niodestly terms ‘an historical compilation.’ For the thorough re- 
search in the examination of ancient records and the unusual amount 
of labor and industry necessarily required in the preparation of this 
werk, he is entitled to the gratitude not only of Barry’s admirers, but 
of all Americans who believe in paying a just tribute to the illustrious 
founders and defenders of the Republic. I freely acknowledge my 
obligation to him for the facts and references contained in his book, 
on which I have drawn liberally and verified in most instances.” 

The Bill appropriating $50,000 to erect at Washington a monu- 
ment to Commodore John Barry passed the U. S. Senate. 

The Committee of the House of Representatives reported in favor 
of the Bill but the House adjourned without the Report having been 
acted on. Perhaps it may pass at next Session. The Report is wholly 
taken from Michael J. Ryan’s oration on Barry which, of course, as 
Mr. Ryan graciously acknowledges, is founded on my book. 

I often think when matters relating to this monument project 
are published and note the names of those interesting themselves in 
pushing the passage of the Bill, how strange it is that men will in- 
terest themselves in honoring a man they know nothing about further 
than that he fought in the Revolution. Scarcely one of the active 
spirits in this project has ever read or has even seen my Life of 
he Commodore. Any one who has not, really knows nothing beyond 
tke name of the man they would honor. 

Much has been printed of late concerning Barry but it is all 
taken from my book. 

I still have about fifty copies of the work out of six hundred 
printed. It could not have been issued at all but for the advance or- 
ders of the four hundred patrons whose names appear in the work. 
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But the subscriptions of these helpers did not pay the printer’s bill 
for getting out the book alone, without counting additional expenses 
of printing circulars, postage, purchase and copying of documents 
aud numerous incidentals. So I put $1500 in the enterprise and have 
bot got it back yet. When I do I will have no profit for all my years 
of hunting, eopying, traveling seeking documents, compiling, &c. 

So I think I have done more than any one in America to honor 
Commodore Barry and have paid money to prove my admiration. 

If all tha approvers who have interested themselves in the mon- 
ument project had bought a book I would have had proof of their real 
admiration. As it is their doings I regard as for Buncombe. 

You cannot name a prominent one of our Race and Creed who 
lias not been requested to buy a book. Yet after three years’ solici- 
tation not six hundred have been bought. 

Of all sold about three-fourths have been purchased by my faith- 
ful and admiring friends who are subscribers to this RrsEaRcHEs. 

Rev. Thomas Byrne C. C., of Tacumshane, County Wexford, 
Ireland, where Commodore John Barry was born, writes me: “Your 
biography of this illustrious Tacumshane man is indeed very interest- 
ing and very complete. It ought to help very much towards preserv- 
ing his memory fresh in the hearts of his adopted countrymen. All 
Irishmen, and especially all Wexfordmen, owe you a debt of grati- 
tude for your noble work. I am quite sure you would have received 
sabscriptions from the County if the prospectus of your book had 
been published locally. 

“T am afraid it will be impossible to satisfactorily solve the ques- 
tion regarding the time and place of his birth and the many other con- 
troverted points connected with his early career. Traditions con- 
cerning him have grown very vague and obscure. However, I think 
the fact of this part of your work being incomplete from lack of au- 
thentic records does not very much impair the value of the remainder. 
It I can discover any reliable information concerning his early life 
I shall be happy to communicate the same to you immediately. So 
far I cannot add anything to what Mr. Browne has collated.” 

The good priest is very simple minded in his belief that Wexford 
men in Ireland would buy my book if they were made aware of it. 
Well of those whom I noticed by circular letters not one bought. 
There are but two copies in the whole County Wexford. These are 
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gifts from myself. If every man in Wexford werej told of it and 
asked to buy, I don’t believe two copies could be sold. 

The Ave Maria once said that County Wexford men in America 
were numerous enough to buy an edition of the book. Not one whom 
I knew to be a Wexford man bought a copy. 

-A Chicago Patron wrote me that one thousand copies could be 
sold in that city. Not over ten have been bought. 

It is all very pretty about owing me “a debt of gratitude.” Few 
show it by paying cash and so transferring the debt of gratitude as 
being due by myself. 

I will be happy when I get the money back which I put into the 
book. Had it not been for my good friends, the subscribers to THE 
Researcues, I could not have fared as well as I did in getting rid 
of the copies. 

In a town out West a prize was offered to the school children 
tor the best essay on a distinguished Revolutionary officer. One on 
Ccmmodore John Barry won, on condition that some of its statements 
should be verified by the composer. She had gathered her information 
solely from a newspaper notice of my book on Barry. So it was neces- 
sary to produce the book. Her father, a well-to-do merchant, bor- 
rowed a copy, declaring he would send for one to give his daughter. 
She got the prize. I never sold her father the book. Now wouldn’t 
you think he would have presented his daughter with a copy. 

A New Yorker in official position wrote Archbishop Ryan that 
his children were being taught about other American heroes but 
naught of such as Commodore Barry. As he was a Philadelphian 
and was buried in a Catholic burial ground here would his Grace, the 
Archbishop, tell him something of the Commodore’s career so he 
could teach his children. The letter was sent me. Of course I of- 
fered my book. No order ever came. 

All those whose names get in our papers as prominent in Irish or 
Catholic affairs, all the Generals, Colonels, Captains, Esquires; all 
the orator or speechmakers a lauding the Irish in the Revolution and 
the great deeds of the Race and the wonderful doings of the Catho- 
lics; all to the number of over twenty thousand have had direct per- 
sonal solicitation by circular to buy copies of the book. But a few, a 
very few, have bought it. Whenever you hear or read of any well 
known, distinguished or prominent Catholic boasting of the Irish in 
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America and blundering shamefully when doing it, remember he has 
been sought as a Patron to the work and has not bought. 

Scarcely one hundred buyers have not been subscribers to this 
RrsEARCHES. Without them woful loss would have been mine. 

Oh! Yes! Build a monument to Barry in the Capital City of our 
Nation, inspired by the record of his career I made known, but don’t 
have the book in your possession. Boast but don’t buy. Scarcely a 
Catholic College or Library has the book. Is it any wonder our people 
are so ignorant of their own. 





NEW ENGLAND SETTLED AS A BULWARK AGAINST 
KINGDOM OF ANTI-CHRIST BEING FOUNDED 
BY THE JESUITS. 


Among “The grounds for settling a plantation in New Eng- 
land,” drawn up in 1629 and in 1864 found among the papers of 
Sir John Eliot of England appears this “Thirdly for Motives,” “The 
Diligence of the Papists in Ppagating their Religion and Sup- 
sticion [superstition] and enlarginge the kingdome of Antichrist.” 
Thereby with all the manifest hazards of their psons and depe en- 
gagemts of their estates [Mass. His. Soc. Pro.-1864-5 p. 417]. 

In “Some general conclusions showing that a pson imployed 
heer in publicke service may yett be transplanted for the ppagation of 
the Gosepl in N. E.” The 8th conclusion is: 

The takeing off a scandall from a whole Church & Religion it- 
self is to pe p’ferred before the good of any pticular Church, it is a 
reproach to our Religion that when we professe an Intention of Con- 
vertinge those Indians we send nott psons meett for such a worke but 
such only as wee can well spare & most Comonly those that are a 
burden to our selves while the Papists out of a false zeale to draw 
tiem to their supsticon sticke not to imploy their most able and use- 
ful instrument. [Ibid p. 420.] 

In “Reasons to be considered for justifieinge the undertakers of 
the intended plantation in New England.” 

First. It wilbe a service to the Church of great consequence to 
carry the Gospell into those pts of the world, to help on the cominge 
in of the fulness of the Gentiles and to rayse a Bulworke against the 
Kingdome of Antichrist which the Jesuites labour to rear up in those 
perts. [Ibid 420 and 428.] 
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THE UNIVERSITY’S HISTORICAL CHAIR. 


Prof. Charles H. McCarthy of the Catholic High School of 
Philadelphia is to fill the Chair of American History just founded 
by the Knights of Columbus at the Catholic University. 

Supreme Knight Hearn in presenting the $50,000 said it was 
considered “high time that ioyal Catholics should make some effort to 
protect the Church in history thus far written chiefly by non-Catho- 
lics.” Cardinal Gibbons said “an able professor would be selected 
to preserve and teach the truths of American history; to him it will 
be a glorious and congenial pursuit; he would show to all the lead- 
ing part the Catholic Church has taken in upbuilding this country ; it 
is a sacred duty to repel false charges brought against our religion 
aud to vindicate the charges against our Church.” 

Our Catholic papers of course, with these clues, talk in the same 
strain. 

So the chair is really to be for CarHotic American History. It 
should be strictly that. It could not be so without being in fact one 
of American History. 

But throughout all the proceedings and the comments thereon 
there is a whining and complaint of injustice having been done the 
Church and Catholics by the many non-Catholic historical writers. 

Now I do not believe any such assumption. For forty years I 
have been a student in the history of my country and especially in 
its Catholic relation. But few days of my manhood have been with- 
out some special reading, search or study covering the whole field but 
particularly whatever related to the Church or Catholics. 

With this experience I am of the belief that non-Catholics who 
have written on American historical matter which, specially or rela- 
tively or incidentally, concerned or involved or referred to Catholic 
personages, affairs or matters which were of Catholic import, have 
very generally, and indeed it may be said, very uniformly dealt fairly 
with Catholics and the Church. 

But why should they have been expected to relate in glowing 
terms and with special Catholic emphasis of the Church or of Cath- 
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olics or to have brought out in vivid distinctness our nobles and 
heroes? Why should they? We have not done so ourselves. But it 
remains a truth that anyone who undertakes to give attention to 
Catholic historical matters must soon have deeply impressed on him 
that it is to non-Catholics, chiefly, that Catholics are indebted for what 
they may know of all the events or persons whom we Catholics so de- 
light to boast about. They would be actually unknown but for non- 
Catholics. 

Where do those who boast of the great deeds of ours get their 
knowledge but from non-Catholic sources. Not elsewhere. How do 
Catholics know of the work done by the Church or by Catholics in 
the upbuilding of the Country but, mainly from non-Catholic sources. 
True the recitals may lack the bloom and “foliage and flower” of Cath- - 
olic life and spirit but the facts are there for Catholics to blazon 
and brighten and beautify. 

To these sources, mainly, must Prof. McCarthy resort to do the 
work which it is declared this Chair of History is for, if it is to be 
a true Chair of Catholic American History. 

What is his fitness for the position? To the public that must be 
a settled matter. His selection must be considered as endowing him 
with the qualifications necessary to justify his election and to carry 
on the work it is declared the Chair to which he has been appointed 
has been founded “to preserve and teach.” 

And yet in his known historical contributions there is no note 
of his possessing the Catholic historical spirit which the Chair is sup- 
posed to be the exponent of. He is only stated to have issued a work 
on Lincoln’s Reconstruction. He has lectured on the Louisiana 
Purchase. The Catholic University Bulletin of April contains his 
review of the three volumes of Trevelyan’s American Revolution. This 
may be considered his theses by which his appointment to the Chair 
was judged. Yet when he comes to the religious Chapter his re- 
view ceases—without a word of comment on “the bearing of religious 
controversies on the war.” 

So in whatever is reported or known to be his work the Catholic 
aspect or mind has not been manifested. His historical mind is secu- 
lar and national, not religious. It runs in the line of national af- 
fairs not in that of Catholic events. So to make the Chair accord 
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with the intent of the Knights and of the Cardinal he must reverse 
or keep more in abeyance his historical temperament and bring out 
more forcibly the Catholic spirit in dealing with public events in the 
history of our Country so as to manifest more clearly the doings of 
the Church and her children “in the upbuilding of the Country.” 

So he really must begin to study what he is to teach others. 


There is not the least doubt but that he is fitted to teach Ameri- 
ean History. He has yet himself to learn that which he is expected 
to teach the country, for it must be recognized that whatever may 
emanate from his Chair must be a lesson of education to all the 
land. 

It is also noticeable that Prof. McCarthy has not received his 
education under Catholic Educational direction—that his primary 
education was in the public schools and his collegiate education in 
non-Catholic institutions. So it is not to be wondered at that the 
trend of his mind has not been religiously inclined and so in his 
writings or lectures the Catholic historical spirit has not been mani- 
fested. . 

His selection best testifies to the need of a Catholic University 
from which in time men may come competent to be teachers in our 
Catholic institutions capable of developing the intellect along Catho- 
lic lines and awakening the Catholic spirit of our educated ones. Af- 
ter a long period of our educational institutions they could not turn 
out one capable of being chosen to this professorship. 

The lack of the. very element which should at once be foremost 
ir. the occupancy of the Chair is not censurable. What he does not 
possess who else does? Save Rev. Dr. Lambing, the Historian of 
Western Pennsylvania, no one else in all America has that Catholic 
historical spirit or has toiled in that unrequited and cheerless field.. 
He has spent, as he says, “thirty almost thankless years” in working 
out not only Catholic but also secular history. He is the only one 
to whom the Chair might have been most fitly offered. He has proven 
his worth and work. He has the Catholic historical spirit and a mind 
inclined to the investigation of Catholic historical matters. He has 
dealt sufficiently with secular or national affairs to so unite the two 
needed elements necessary in the Chair as to make one wonder why 
the Chair was not first offered him especially as he is a Priest and 
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priests usually get the preference even when not so worthy, in all 
Catholic affairs. Perhaps he may have been. 

Next to him would have been Prof. James F. Edwards, of Notre 
Dame University. He is professor of History there. He has the Catho- 
lic historical spirit or temperament so fully developed that he has 
gathered the greatest Catholic historical collection for the University 
that exists in the Country. I wonder if he were thought of. 

Most likely, however, neither Dr. Lambing or Prof. Edwards 
were even thought of. Not at all likely. Such kind are usually for- 
gotten or ignored. . They do the work and others are given the token 
of recognition. 

The Review of St. Louis, June 2nd, says: “If Prof. McCarthy 
has any literary or scientific reputation, it has not yet reached the 
wild and woolly West. In several Catholic newspapers Mr. Martin 
I. J. Griffin had been proposed for this professorship; but we sup- 
pose that, not being a member of the great and gallant order of the 
‘Knights of Columbus,’ he was ineligible.” 

Prof. McCarthy is not a member of the Knights. I am “ineligible” 
for lack of ability and had I that, would not take the position if of- 
fered which it never could be. 





We speak of 1607 as the date of the settlement of Virginia, but 
there were settlements there prior to that date. In 1570 there was a 
settlement or mission planted on the Rappahannock by the Span- 
iards from Florida and had the Indians been kindly disposed to the 
Jesuits there, as the other Indians had been to said Order in Florida, 
the state of affairs in Virginia would have been vastly different in 
subsequent times. [W. Va. His. Mag., Jan. 1904, p. 5.] 


At Christmas, 1841, Bishop Lefevre, of Detroit, preached “to 
the French congrégation of St. Ann on temperance and zobriety.” 
The third Sunday following he, with his seminarians, “took the total 
abstinence pledge at the altar. Over 200 of the congregation followed 
the example.” [Religious Cabinet, 1842, p. 191.] Perhaps he was 
the first American Bishop to become a pledged abstainer. Not many 
are. 
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RARE PAPERS AT VILLANOVA. 


At the Augustinian College at Villanova, Pa., is a copy of The 
Irishman and Charleston Weekly Register: Devoted to Politics and 
Literature. New Series, Vol. I, No. 30: Charleston, 8. C., December 
12th, 1829: Price $2.50. 

There is also one copy of The Independent Examiner of Provi- 
dence, R. I. Saturday, August 8th, 1835. Vol. I, No. 1: Published 
by a Liberal Protestant. It has a communication protesting against 
Protestants not treating Catholics of this country as men—as citizens 
and respecting their rights as such. 

The Rhode Island Historical Society has no copy of the paper 
nor is it mentioned on the list of known Providence newspapers. 

Of The Irishman of Charleston Mr. A. 8S. Salley, Jr., Secretary- 
Treasurer and Librarian, of the South Carolina Historical Society 
writes THE ResearcHes under date of May 9th, 1904: 

I have to regret that I cannot enlighten you as to The Irishman. 
My attention was first enlisted as to this paper a few years ago when I 
discovered a little volume of French poems, by P. Menard, that had 
heen “printed at the office of The Irishman” in Charleston, 1831. 
Again I found a rehash of an article therefrom in Vol. XLIII of 
Niles’ Weekly Register, pp. 127-128, which I have referred to in the 
3ra Vol. of our magazine, p. 187. In my article on the newspaper 
contemporaries of The Charleston Courier, published in The News and 
Courier’s Centennial Edition (April 20, 1904), p. 11, I mentioned 
The Irishman as a contemporary. King, in his The Newspaper Press 
ef Charleston, does not mention it at all, and that is about all I can 
tell you of The Irishman. From the article of Niles’ I judge The 
Irishman was not of the Democratic household of faith and against 
the Nullification movement. If so, then it did not represent The 
irishman of Charleston for they were like al' good Irishmen Demo- 
crats and politically right. 





“Employ your time in improving yourself by other men’s writ- 
ings; so you shall come easily by what others have labored hard for. 
Prefer knowledge to wealth, for the one is transitory, the other per- 
petual.”—Socrates. 
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BISHOP CHALLONER, OF THE LONDON DISTRICT. 


CONFIRMATION IN COLONIAL PENNSYLVANIA AND 
MARYLAND. 


The faculties for administering Confirmation were, in 1771, of- 
fered to Bishop Challoner of London for communication to any priest 
he chose in the English [West Indies] islands, and, by implication, 
might not have been refused at the same time or earlier to the Jesuit 
Superior of Maryland. [Rev. Thomas Hughes, 8. J. in The London 
Vicariate Apostolic and the West Indies in The Dublin Review, Jan. 
1904, p. 75.] 

Bishop Challoner, June 4th, 1771, wrote Dr. Stonor, his agent, 
in Rome, relative to the suggestion that he “may communicate the 
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faculty of administering Confirmation” to Father Benjamin, the 
Capuchin, in the English West Indies islands; he presented a series 
of objections against doing so. [Ibid p. 84.] His proposal to have 
the Bishopric of Quebee extend its jurisdiction over the British Col- 
enies of Maryland met with the consideration of being acted on. But 
after the necessary correspondence the project failed entirely [ibid 
84]. By the annexed transcript of documents in the archives at 
Quebec THE ResEarcHEs shows that the faculties were conferred on 
the Bishop of Quebec to administer Confirmation in Maryland and 
in Pennsylvania. That the Bishop did not come was for the reasons 
set forth by Father Ferdinand Farmer of Philadelphia. 

THE RESEARCHES is indebted to L’Abbe Lindsay for these docu- 
ments. 


Letter of His Eminence the Cardinal Prefect of Propaganda Ex- 
horting Bishop Briand to Administer Confirmation to 
The Catholics of the English Colonies Outside 
of Canada. 


(Translation.) 


Most ILLUstTRIOUs AND REVEREND LorpD AND BrorHeEr. 

¥rom several relations which reached us lately, the Sacred Con- 
gregation has learned that in Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia and 
other conterminous places there are found Catholics who, though in 
other matters are not suffering from tke want of spiritual succor, have 
however not received the sacrament of Confirmation. The Most 
Eminent Fathers greatly desire to grant them this favor but they 
readily understand that their wish can hardly be realized unless your 
Lordship, as being the nearest Bishop, consent to assume this task 
and perform this remarkable office of charity. In their name, there- 
fore, I earnestly beg of you to cheerfully undertake this burden agree- 
able to God and especially useful to our Faith the faculties for which, 
solicited from our Most Holy Lord, you will find in the accompany- 
ing sheet. If you are so prevented by difficulties, as to be unable to 
fulfill this ministry in person I beg at least that you answer me as 
quickly as possible, informing me of any other more appropriate (ex- 
peditious) manner in which that orthodox flock may be succored. 
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Meanwhile I beseech God to long preserve your Lordship in health and 
welfare. 
Of Your Lordship, 
With brotherly greetings, 
JOSEPH MARIA CARD. CASTELLI, Prefect. 
STEPHEN BORGIA, Secretary. 
Rome, 7th of September, 1771. 

Although a long time, nearly three years, elapsed between the date 
of the above letter and Father Farmer’s answer, the delay is more ap, 
parent than redl. The above letter did not reach Quebec before the 
summer of 1772. The Bishop of Quebec was then probably absent on 
his pastoral visitation. Many other reasons, no doubt, among which 
the irregularity of communication between Canada and the future 
American Commonwealth prevented him from writing sooner.—L. L. 





Faculties Granted to Bishop Briand of Quebec to Administer 
Confirmation in the British American Colonies 
Outside of Canada, 1771. 


( Translation.) 

In an audience of our Most Holy Lord Pope Clement XIV, ob- 
tained by me, the undersigned Secretary of the Sacred Congregation 
for the Propagation of the Faith (Propaganda) on the first of Sep- 
tember, 1771. 

Our Most Holy Lord in accordance with the report presented by 
me the undersigned, and considering the special reasons alleged, has 
granted the Reverend Lord Henri Du Breil de Pontbriand (1), Bishop 
cf Quebec in North America, the faculty to administer the sacrament 
ef Confirmation to the Catholics living without his diocese, namely 
in Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia and other conterminous places, 
and has declared that the said faculty is to last for ten years only. 

Given at Rome on the day and in the year as above. 

STEPHEN BORGIA, Secretary. 
(1) There is an error in the name. Bishop Dubreuil de Pontbriand 
dieu in 1760. His death coincides with the fall of New France. His 
successor, Bishop Jean-Oliver Briand occupied the see from 1766 
to 1784. 
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Extract of a Letter From Monsigneur J. O. Briand to Cardinal 
Castelli Regarding the Administration of Confirmation 
in the British Colonies Outside of Canada. 


Tha letter, of which this extract is the post-scriptum, is dated 
October 15, 1772. 

“As soon as the Governor of Quebec will return from London, I 
“shall endeavor to obtain his permission to go to Maryland or Phila- 
“delphia and to do my best to fulfil the mission with which it pleases 
“His Holiness to honor me. Meanwhile I shall write to some mission- 
“aries in those countries to forewarn them.” 





“STILL LIVING.” 

The Catholic Union and Times of Buffalo says: Martin I. J. 
uriffin, of Philadelphia, still living, has also, for years, made valu- 
able contributions to the early Catholic story of the United States— 
especially of Philadelphia. 

Battrmore, Aprit 30, 1904. 

Please find accompanying subscription to AMERICAN CATHOLIO 
ResEarRcHEs for 1904. Permit me to congratulate you on the con- 
tinued success of your RESEARCHES, in a historical sense at least. As 
a newspaper man who has been deeply interested in historical re- 
search, who has published little, but who hopes to do something along 
your line I can testify to your painstaking work. I can understand 
the labor it takes to verify a fact, and also how absurd are some of 
tlie myths which have saddled themselves upon Catholic history. Some 
ot these myths you are dissipating. I hope you will live long enough 
to abolish them all. Baile Dia ag on obair—which is Gaelic for God 
bless the work. 

Yours Very Truly, 
D. J. SCULLY, 
1350 N. Stricker St. 





Tue ResearcHes term “Middle-aisle-Catholic” seems to have 
been pithy and pointed enough to be used by the editors of The Re- 
public of Boston and the New Century of Washington, and to be 
credited to us by others. 
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WAS WASHINGTON IMMORAL? 


THe CHARACTER OF WasHINGTON.—Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin 
writes to The Review: 

The “ugly charge of marital infidelity” on the part of Washing- 
ton, which you refer to as having “been bandied about” for many 
years, is one which meets every student of the under-the-surface-his- 
tory of the Revolution. It is noticeable that it is only during the 
Revolutionary war that charges or hints or whisperings are made to 
apply. Is it not suggestive that the charges in British publications 
or intercepted letters, or the alleged testimony in British army trials, 
are of doubtful value? Washington himself complained of forged 
lecters being imputed to him. I too, with others I know, engaged in 
the study of the Revolutionary war, have given attention to these al- 
legations of immorality. I have been told where written evidence in 
Washington’s hand could be examined. I have gone to that reported 
source only to find no such evidence existed there. 

The late Bishop William Stevens Perry of Iowa was one whom 
I consulted on this matter, as he too had made investigations. He 
declared the charges unfounded. So have others to me. All who © 
publicly or privately have given attention to the question have come 
to the conclusion that the charges “can not be substantiated.” 

Perhaps. no one but Washington has been subjected to such 
searching respecting these British inspired charges and has come out 
untainted in character. 

It is to be observed that when in camp, even in dire Valley 
Forge, Mrs. Washington was with him. In this, as in all other tests 
of character, Washington has proven honest and true. No American 
has had such bitter enemies among his own. They would have de- 
stroyed his power if their evil doings against him had prospered. But 
every assault only made him stronger. 

All that concerns him has been to me of intense interest, and I 
have loved to treasure his words and honor his name simply from my 
own seekings and study of his character. His moral character is well 
rounded and brilliant in other respects, so why should it lack in its 
most essential element and so lessen the moral grandeur of his whole 
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character which all observers have united in proclaiming. Our coun- 
try aéver had among its honored names one surpassing in all the 
moral attributes him whom we delight to call the Father of ouc 
Country. Extravagance of eulogy has its justification in the endeavor 
to portray the exaltedness of his character and to convey to less in- 
fcrmed minds but the figure, form or shadow of the human excel- 
lencies and greatness of this man who made our country, and without 
whom, as far as human judgment can determine, our country would 
not have been established in its freedom. Every departure from his 
principles and policies tends but to the destruction of the true life of 
our country. As for myself, I believe Washington could not have 
been an immoral man, else God would have destroyed his efforts. The 
Baltimore Council of the Church declared the Fathers of the Re- 
public were “instruments” of the Almighty for the betterment of the 
people. So I believe His graces were showered upon Washington in 
the natural order, and so his character remains under all tests unsul- 
iied and infamous charges “can not be substantiated.” [The Review, 
St. Louis, June 2d, 1904.] 





Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin has begun the twenty-first volume of his 
AMERICAN CATHOLIC HisToricaL REsEARCHEs [issued quarterly at 
2009 N. 12th St., Philadelphia; subscription $1 a year]. The maga- 
zine was founded by our esteemed friend, Rev. A. A. Lambing, LL. D., 
in July, 1884; Mr. Griffin has conducted it since January, 1887. Its 
twenty volumes contain a vast amount of original documentary in- 
formation on the history of the Catholic Church and of Catholics in 
this country. THe REsEarcHEs, in the interest of Catholic history, 
ought to be issued monthly, to enable Mr. Griffin to publish all the 
valuable historical material which he has collected ; but unfortunately, 
to use his own words (January No., p. 26) “there is not interest 
enough in the millions we boast of to justify it nor enough public- 
spirited men to adopt measures to get collected and published the mass 
of Catholic American historical data to be had.” We hope Mr. 
Griffin will find some support at least among our readers. It is the 
duty of Catholics the country over to encourage Mr. Griffin in his 
laudable work.—[The Review, St. Louis, Jan. 21st, 1904.] 
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THOMAS LLOYD, THE ADVOCATE OF REPUBLICAN 
PRINCIPLES. 


At the dedication of tha memorial tablet to Thomas Lloyd, the 
father of American Shorthand Reporting, on August 22d, 1903, at 
St. Augustine’s Graveyard, Philadelphia, Mr. Edward V. Murphy, 
official reporter of the United States Senate, Chairman of the Me- 
morial Committee and presiding officer, after relating the main inci- 
dents of Lloyd’s life, said: 

“Lloyd had in him the material of which patriots and martyrs 
are made. Notwithstanding the knowledge that it would injure his 
cause in the eyes of an English judge and jury, on his trial in Eng- 
land in 1793 he vehemently argued that imprisonment for debt “was 
nnwerranted by the law of nature and contrary to civil liberty ;” and, 
regarding “the declaration in the indictment that he was ‘a person 
greatly disaffected to monarchical government and of the Constitu- 
tion of England.’” Lloyd, in his address to the jury, said: 

“As to my want of attachment to monarchy, it ought never to 
be imputed to me as a crime. From my early youth I have been 
trained in Republican principles and my manhood has been employed 
in procuring their establishment in regions more extensive than any 
European kingdom. You will find individual happiness and national 
presperity better promoted by such system of government in that 
nation than we are capable of discovering to have been the case in any 
other country from historic research or visual inspection. 

“Brave words these, Thomas Lloyd, and fitly spoken before a preju- 
diced English judge and jury; none braver or more fitting could have 
been uttered by George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, or Patrick 
Henry. Even had you not shown your love of liberty by shedding 
your blood in defense of the independence of your adopted country, 
these noble words would have justified the insertion in your epitaph 
of “Patriot,” which is there inscribed by the order of the National 
Sherthand Reporters’ Association. I do not know but there might 
also with truth and propriety be inscribed there the word “Philan- 
thropist,” for may it not be that the manly and vigorous protest of 
Thomas Lloyd inspired the magnetic pen of that other famous short- 
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hand reporter, Charles Dickens, so to portray with the power of his 
matchless genius, the horrors of the Olid Fleet as to arouse a sentiment 
io the breasts of the English people which compelled the abolition 
cf imprisonment for debt? 

“After returning to the United States Lloyd resumed the prac- 
tice of his profession. That he was proficient and skilful is attested 
by the fact that his services were sought in widely distant portions 
of the country. He was brought into close relationship with its lead- 
ing statesmen and secured and retained their friendship, confidence 
and respect not only on account of his professional capacity, but be- 
cause of his scholastic attainments and personal worth.” 





EDUCATION.—The subscriber presents his best compliments to 
his friends, as well as to the public, and also begs leave to inform 
them, that he has sometime since removed to the house where Mr. Jack 
lately gave instruction, in the arduous task of an instructor of youth, 
formerly known by the appellation of Colonel Porter’s school-house, 
situate in Union street, between Second and Third streets, where he 
continues to initiate youth in every useful part of erudition, and in 
a particular manner English grammar in all its parts. Being fully 
convinced of the many vage and fictitious opinions with regard to 
English grammar, in a great measure occasioned by the several 
treatises lately extant, diametrically opposite—he therefore intends to 
teach his pupils the elements of the Latin Language, in order to cor- 
ruborate their judgment in the English (with no additional charge), 
by which method they will be able to attain a consummate knowledge 
of the beauties of the English, and prevent their being misled by ca- 
price, innovation, &c. PATRICK BRADY. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 1, 1787. 

He intends opening an Evening School on the 1st of October.— 
[Penn. Packet, Sept. 5th, 1787.] 





Instead of whitewashing rascals like Luther you are washing off 
the mud flung by Protestant falsifiers on the monuments of our 
great and good men. And may you live long to do it is my prayer. 
FA Jesuit.] 
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THE GERMANS OF PENNSYLVANIA NOT “PASSING 
TO THE CAMPS OF THE PRIESTS.”—1755-6. 


“The espousal of the side of the Friends on the part of the Ger- 
mans, exposed them to suspicion and misrepresentations in another 
direction. They were accused of having Romanizing tendencies. It 
was published in English Journals, that the host of Jesuit priests 
had been sent in among them by the French, to win them to the Rom- 
ish faith, and thus to the side of the French, and that great success 
was attending these proseletyzing efforts. These reports even reached 
the ears of the Fathers of Holland, awakening their earnest solici- 
tations for the firm Protestantism of the American brethren; and 
causing them to make speedy inquiry into the truth or falsehood of 
the rumor. This called forth a prompt reply from Coetus through 
Rev. William Stoy, in 1756: “Moreover, from your letters, Vener- 
able Fathers, especially from those of the Classis, we perceive that 
aur condition has been exhibited to you under an exceedingly sad and 
gleomy aspect, on account of the Papists rushing in hither. Whence 
that rumor comes, we do not know; but be assured it is utterly false. 
None of us are acquainted with many priests, and no one on these 
shores passed over readily to the camps of the priests. In Europe it is 
cefien done for the sake of advantage; but in these lands, no advantage 
accrues to apostates. We know of only one Jesuit in the whole of 
Pennsylvania. Of French Jesuits we know none at all; and they will 
nct be endured so long as we have not to bear the French yoke. In- 
deed, what few Catholics there are here, by the use of the sacred Scrip- 
tures, which for the most part they have in their hands as others, are 
rendered more intelligent.” 

Rev. MicHaret Scutatter’s Life and Travels Page 286 & 287. 





“Your Graess] article was a valuable contribution,” writes, from 
Rome, Rev. Thomas Hughes, 8. J., who is there gathering material 
relating to the Jesuits in this country. — 

In a contribution to the Dublin Review, January, 1904, relative 
to Ecclesiastical faculties and jurisdictions here he quotes this Rr- 
SEARCHES. ‘ 

So also writes L’Abbe Lindsay, of Quebec, in reference to the 
Graessl documents. 
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AS OTHERS SEE US. 


I extract these remarks from a letter from two priests to whom 
I had given information destructive of a local, but untrue, tradition. 
They say: 

Dear Mr. Griffin :— 

Enclosed find two dollars for this year’s ResearcHEs and also for 
those of last year. You will please send them to Rev. Father ) 
pastor of this Church. We were pleased with your remarks on Judge 
Quincy Adams’ speech on this hill and we are now inclined to regard 
the tradition, concerning the same as a stupid calumny on his name. 
The thought also struck us that it is a pity you never tried to write 
and publish a good, exhaustive history of the Catholic Church in these 
United States. If you would warm up to the good cause, we believe 
ne one could do it better. It would seem you are inclined to resent 
that apathy, which always comes from quarters from where it is least 
expected; but if you would trust to the warmth and generosity of 
your cwn humble countrymen and the nobility and generosity of 
others, you would find yourself rewarded for such a work. See how 
these trumpery histories were sold by an army of agents throughout 
tie country! However, if I can not move you, you may rest assured 
I appreciate your extraordinary character and genius, and hope you 
will cont’nue to fulfill your glorious mission in brushing away the 
cobwebs of history, and in furnishing to hand such data, morsels and 
tidbits as we have seen in your magazine and which must be exceed- 
ingly precious to the future Catholic historian. Praying that God 
may bless your noble efforts and sweeten your labours in the cause 
ot truth.” 

The pity is not that I never wrote such a history. It is that if 
I had dose so, presumaug I were capanle or azcumed to ve capable 
of doing it, that few Catholics would have bought such a work. “We 
are not an intellectual people” says one of the editors of the Catholic 
Union and Times of Buffalo. So there are not enough Catholics 
emong all the prelates, priests and millions of people who would buy 
euch a work if issued. 

I know right well I am not capable of compiling such a work. 
The one most fitted to do it undertook the task when Archbishop Ire- 
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land started a movement among prelates and others to allow Dr. John 
Gilmary Shea three thousand dollars a volume in order to get out such 
a work. He published five volumes at $5 per volume. But little de- 
mand for the work. Even with an agent canvassing it did not gain 
popular support. I doubt if most of our Catholic institutions of 
learning have it. They rarely buy. They expect gifts of such works. 

Oh! Yes! I know about “the trumpery histories sold by an army 
cf agents.” 

Yes, indeed, there are “trumpery histories” but clericals are us- 
ually responsible for them. Seldom got out by Catholic publishers, 
those who issue them secure a prelate’s co-operation, he appoints 
a priest or two to do the work usually those who have not shown any 
adaptability and don’t know the history of their own parishes. They 
get good pay no doubt. Then portraits of pastors and churches, lauda- 
tion beyond the sixth heavens, an army of agents and there you 
are! 

Yes, “trumpery histories,” but evidence nevertheless of the in- 
tellectual activity of our millions. 

Oh! No! I will never warm up to attempting to write the his- 
tory of the Church in my country. The only work I ever longed to 
do was to compile in a connected manner and publish in a book the 
History of the Church in my native city. Perhaps I have done so in a 
disjointed, unscientific manner by my many articles in this Rr- 
SEARCHES and my famous JOURNAL. Nowhere in all America could a 
more interesting recital of the Church be given than that of Philadel- 
phia. But the time and even the “warmth” of aspiration has passed. 
I would not undertake such a work now and if I did who would buy 
it. Philadelphia Catholics would not. Those I would tell about are 
all dead and who cares to know about them if it costs a dollar. The 
people to write about are the living. They will pay you for the work. 
The dead are penniless and friendless. But these planters and bat- 
tlers for the Faith are those I love to tell about. “Why he’s dead” said 
a pastor whom I asked to buy a copy of my History or BisHop 
EGAN. 





“The world to-day is eager for history.”—Pius X to the Society 
of St. Jerome. 
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CATHOLIC HISTORICAL NOTES. 


In 1773 Father Ferdinand Farmer, of Philadelphia, wrote to 
Father Bernard Well, of Quebec, advising that Bishop Briand, of 
Quebec, refrain from coming to Pennsylvania and Maryland to ad- 


minister Confirmation on account of the fanaticism prevailing.— 
[Abbe Lindsay. ]} 





Sketch of Charles Carroll of Carrollton signed I, addressed to the 
editor of The Boston Galaxy, is in The Truth Teller of New York, 
Jan. 7th, 1827, Vol. 111, No. 1, page 1. 





On June 30th, 1829, by Rev. Michaei Hurley, 0. 8. A., at St. Au- 
gustine’s church, Philadelphia, Dr. John Y. Clarke married Henrietta 
Maria Lallemand, widow of Gen. Henry Lallemand, General of Ar- 
t:llery under Napoleon. She was the niece of Stephen Girard and 
was married to Lallemand, October 28th, 1817, at St. Augustine’s, 
He died September 16th, 1822. 





This letter of Father Mathew hangs in the Reading Room of the 
Cathedral Total Abstinence Society of Philadelphia: 

Cork, May 26, 1874. 
My Dear Mr. Copy :— 

I gratefully acknowledge the receipt of the sum you have named 
and I have disposed of it according to the direction of that admirable 
young ecclesiastic—the Rev. Mr. Maguire. This relief has arrived 
at a most seasonable time and has with the Divine blessing saved 
meny valuable lives. All hearts are now cheered with the prospect of 
an abundant harvest. May God in His infinite mercy fulfill our hopes, 
Though Ireland has lost by famine and pestilence a million of in- 
habitants, she will soon recover herself should the Lord bless us again 
with plenty. In admiration of your great charity, I am, 

My dearest friend, 
Yours affectionately, 
THEOBOLD MaTHEWw. 

P. S.—I have thankfully acknowledged to the Rev Dr. Spalding the 
receipt of £31.13 from the Editor of the Tablet. T. M. 
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The school-master at Mount Holly, New Jersey, in 1762, was an 
Irish Catholic, Thomas McCurtain, a nephew of the Gaelic scholar; 
brt he removed-to Philadelphia after the Revolutionary War in order 
to enjoy the advantages of religion. His wife was a convert. None 
of his descendants have fallen from the church work. J[ohn] G[il- 
raary] S[hea] in History Catholic Church by Henry De Coursy, 
New York, 1856, p. 496.] 

It is a pity Dr. Shea did not write up the genealogy of his an- 
ecstor, Mr. Curtain, when to “took pride” in recording their fidelity to 
the Church. 


“The great good of reading history or biography is to get a 
glimpse of men and nations doing their duty; the great gain to be 
got from it is a deeper worship and reverence for duty as the king and 
parent of all human life. While it is good to walk among the living, it 
is good also to live with the wise, great, good dead. It keeps out of 
life the dreadful feeling of extemporaneousness, with its conceit and 
despair. It makes us know that God made other men before he made 


us. It furnishes a constant background for our living. It provides 
us with perpetual humility and inspiration.”—Phillips Brooks. 


On March 22d, 1820, Commodore Stephen Decatur and Com- 
rmodore James Barron fought a duel at Bladensburg. Decatur was 
killed. His widow became a Catholic and at her death in 1860 be- 
queathed to Georgetown College the Commodore’s sword, jewelled 
toothpick box, ivory chessboard and chess men and his portrait by 
Gilbert Stuart. They are to be seen in the Coleman museum at the 
cvllege. Mrs. Decatur died in a dwelling located between Georgetown 
College and the Visitation Academy. The site is now in the college 
Lall ground. [Rosary Mag., June, 1904, p. 565.] 


The Kaskaskias Indians of Illinois “were pious and good and 
their tribe had the honor of giving to the Church the first native born 
nun in the country, a Mary Turpin, the daughter of a Canadian 
father and Illinois mother. She became an Ursuline in New Orleans 
when she died in 1761. [The Messenger, June, 1904, p. 653.] 
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